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would have fallen upon the taxpayers of Great   CHAP.

Britain. Here again were risks which, no ^^^^^
government could possibly have justified to
the British electorate. These annexations In
the Pacific were such as could only be con-
sidered in conjunction with similar questions
awaiting settlement in every continent but that
of America.

Had the Queensland and New Zealand govern- insistence
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ments insisted on the right to annex territories ofannexa-
which might otherwise be occupied to their detri- havemust
ment by foreign powers, they could only have done
so if they had been prepared to act on their own encc.
responsibility. But in order to assume that
responsibility their independence of the British
Commonwealth had first to be notified to foreign
powers, and such notification would have meant
much more than a change in the international status
of colonial governments. Such a step would have
affected every man, woman, and child domiciled in
those colonies. Each and all of them would have
lost their status as British citizens. For each in-
dividual it involved the profoundest of all political
changes, and one which neither the governments
nor the peoples to whom they were answerable
were prepared to contemplate.                                   functions

The   essential  difference   between  tariffs  and ij^^
immigration on the one hand, and the annexation as ,d}stin-

n,                        .                                                                            ,        #uished

ox vacant territories on the other, was thus revealed fromthose
by attempts on the part of Colonial or Dominion
governments to handle them. They demanded
the right to control tariffs and immigration. In
England there wez*e some who believed that the tamed by
exercise of those rights must lead to their separa-